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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


These  letters  are  not  pubUshe<l  for  their  iatrinsic  merit,  but  to 
preserve  sometliing  of  the  history  of  the  last  week  of  the  campaign 
m Georgia,  and  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  towards  building 
up  a Republican  party  in  Georgia  and  the  South.  ,,  i - 

In  regard  to  the  references  to  the  Populists.it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Populist  or  Bryan  and  Watson  electoral  ticket  in  Georgia  was 
taken  down  a few  days  before  the  election.  :M  r.  Watson  and  the  Pop- 
ulists who  followed  him  declined  to  accept  the  basis  of  fusion  that 
Chairman  Marion  Butler  of  the  Populist  National  Committee  had 
arranged  in  the  M^est.  The  result  of  the  breach  between  ^Ir.  M.at" 
son  and  Chairman  Butler  was  that  many  Populists  did  not  vote,  and 
in  Georgia  not  a few' voted  for  ^McKinley  and  Hobart. 

All  these  letters,  except  the  first,  were  printed  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  a column  having  been  secured  for  that  purpose  by  the  At- 
lanta ^IcKinley  Clul).  The  Atlanta  Comtiiidion  extended  the  use  of 
its  columns  for  the  first  letter.  Up  to  this  time,  just  one  w'eek  before 
the  election,  nothing  had  appearecl  in  a daily  paper  in  Georgia  m 
favor  of  the  election  of  ]M(^Kinley  and  Hobart,  for  that  ticket  was 
not  supported  bv  a single  daily  paper  in  Georgut,  , , , , 

The  Atlanta  McKiidey  Club,  which  admitted  only  white  members, 
organized  about  eight  w’eeks  before  the  election  day.  It  started  wuth 
twenty  members  and  closed  the  campaign  with  l,8tX).  A clubioom 
was  rented  on  North  Broad  street  and  for  the  tirst  time  in  a quarter 
of  a century  a Republican  campaign  banner  was  hung  across  the 

streets  of  Atlanta.  , . , . , ^ i • rm  4.  *. 

The  grand  rally  which  the  clul)  hehl  in  the  Columbia  Theatei,  at 

wdiich  Hon.  John  8.  AVise  and  Major  J.  F.  Hanson  were  the  main 
speakers,  was  also  the  first  white  Republican  rally  held  in  Atlanta  in 

iiventy-five  years.  _ , . ... 

The' club  organization  still  exists,  and  has  started  thirty  similar 

clubs  in  the  State.  The  work  thus  begun^  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  all  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
nartv. 

Among  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  gain  in  the  Republican 
vote  in  Georgia  it  wmuld  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the  diplomatic 
management  and  untiring  efforts  of  Col.  A.  E.  Buck,  Chairman  01 
the  Republican  State  Committee.  T.  P.  i. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1897. 


IJ’S 


or- 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 


Editor  Constitution:  — Some  six  w'eeks  ago,  when  a petition  w^as 
circulated  asking  for  twenty  names  to  organize  a McKinley  f'lMh 
several  <lays  passed  before  the  twenty  names  were  <»btained.  lo- 
day  there  are  enrolled  on  the  roster  of  the  club  over  1.100  names, 
w'ho  have  signed  each  under  his  ow’n  signature,  and  w'e  are  now' 
the  largest  political  club  in  the  State.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  leading  divines,  financiers,  professional,  and  business  men  of 
the  city.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  membership  is  made  up  of 
w'orkingmen  and  mechanics,  honest  sons  of  toil  wdio  love  their 
country.  By  the  day  of  election  the  present  number  is  likely  to  be 
doubled.  At  any  rate  w'e  shall  turn  out  in  full  force  to  the  grand 
rally  in  the  Columbia  theater  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  wdien  Hon, 
John  S.  Wise,  General  Longstreet  and  others,  will  speak. 

These  facts  of  themselves  indicate  a revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment. No  further  back  thantw'o  years  ago  any  one  wdio  had  ventured 
to  predict  such  a condition  in  Georgia  politics  w'ould  ha\e  been 
thought  unbalanced.  This  change  and  growth  is  a healthy  sign. 
White  i‘ei»nblicim  numbers  in  the  South  have  been  kept  station- 
ary by  causes  which  time  alone  could  remove.  Every  one  likes 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  his  neighbor.  The  time  w'as  w'hen  a 
republican  neighbor  w'as  tolerated  rather  than  admired.  Even 
now'  there  are  some  w'ho,  thoroughly  republican  in  principles, 
hesitate  about  making  the  fact  public  and  voting  for  their  con- 
victions, through  fear  of  a certain  local  leproach.  It  is  with  this 
these  men  that  I W'ould  have  a word.  As  a Southerner  I approach 
them,  and  there  are  no  truer  Southerners  than  those  wiio  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  first  sight  of  light  on  the  prairies  of  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama.  To  revere  the  memory  of  our  ancestors 
and  kindred  is  laudable.  I permit  no  one  to  vie  w'ith  me  in 
regard  for  the  heroic  valor  of  our  men  in  battle,  nor  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  women  at  home.  All  the  deeds  of  endurance  and 
bravery  in  that  struggle  of  four  years  w'hich  our  fathers  and 
brothers  thought  so  right  that  they  willingly  offered  their  bodies 
as  living  sacrifices,  deserve  to  be  kept  as  a sacred  treasure.  We 
would  not  give  them  up  if  we  could,  and  w'e  could  not  if  w'e  w'ould. 
They  shall  be  preserved  in  the  battle  abbey  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
first  note  of  the  song  bird  of  each  returning  spring  shall  call 
them  out  for  our  renew'ed  endearment.  If  to  cast  a Republican 
ballot  is  to  cast  a refiection  on  these,  our  saddest,  sweetest  mem- 
ories, we  should  reject  the  proffer.  But  those  w'ho  acted  parts  in 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


PEEFATORY  NOTE 


These  letters  are  not  published  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  to 
preserve  something  of  the  history  of  the  last  week  of  the  camj^ign 
in  Georgia,  and  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  towards  building 
up  a Republican  party  in  Georgia  and  the  Scuth.  „ , 

In  regard  to  the  referenccjs  to  the  Populists  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Populist  or  Bryan  and  Watson  electora  ticket  in  Georgia  was 
taken  down  a few  days  before  the  election.  Mr.  Watson  and  the  Pop- 
ulists  who  followed  him  (l6clin6d  to  accopt  tl  e basis  of  fusion 
Chairman  Marion  Butler  of  the  Populist  N itional  Committee  had 
arranged  in  the  West.  The  result  of  the  breach  between  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  Chairman  Butler  w'as  that  many  Populists  did  not  vote,  and 
in  Georgia  not  a few  voted  for  McKinley  and  Tobart. 

All  these  letters,  except  the  tii'st,  were  onnted  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  a column  having  been  secured  for  that  purpose  by  the  At- 
lanta McKinley  Club.  The  Atlanta  Constilalum  extended  the  use  oi 
its  columns  for  the  first  letter.  Up  to  this  time,  just  one  w^ek  before 
the  election,  nothing  had  appeared  in  a daii'j  paper  in  Georgia  m 
favor  of  the  election  of  McKinley  and  Hob;  rt,  for  that  tiCKCt  was 
not  supported  by  a single  daily  paper  in  Georgia 
The  Atlanta  McKinley  Club,  which  adimtl  Hl  omy  white  members, 
organized  about  eight  weeks  before  the  electii  n day.  It  started  witli 
twenty  members  and  closed  the  campaign  with  1,800.  A club  room 
was  rented  on  Korth  Broad  street  and  for  the  first  time  in  a quarter 
of  a cmlury  a Republican  campaign  banner  was  hung  across  the 

streets  of  Atlanta.  , ^ , , 

The  grand  rallv’  which  the  club  held  in  tl  e Columbia  Theater,  at 

which  Hon.  John's.  Wise  and  Major  J.  F.  Hanson  w’ere  the  main 
speakers,  was  also  the  first  "white  Republican  rally  held  in  Atlanta  in 

iweniy-ave  yean.  ^ ^ ^ « 

The' club  organization  still  exists,  and  has  started  thirty  similar 

.dubs  in  the  State.  The  work  thus  begun  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  all  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
T)*irtv 

Among  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  gain  in  the  Republican 
vote  in  Georgia  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the  diplomatic 
management  and  untiring  efforts  of  Col.  A.  E.  Buck,  Chairman  ot 
the  Republican  State  Cormnittee.  T.  P.  i. 

Atlanta,  Ga,,  Jan.  1,  1897. 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


Editor  Constitution: — Some  six  weeks  ago,  when  a petition  was 
circulated  asking  for  tw'enty  names  to  organize  a McKinley  club, 
several  days  passed  before  the  twenty  names  were  obtained.  To- 
day there  are  enrolled  on  the  roster  of  the  club  over  1.100  names, 
who  have  signed  each  under  his  own  signature,  and  we  are  now 
the  largest  political  club  in  the  State.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  leading  divines,  financiers,  professional,  and  business  men  of 
the  city.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  membership  is  made  up  of 
workingmen  and  mechanics,  honest  sons  of  toil  who  love  their 
country.  By  the  day  of  election  the  present  number  is  likely  to  be 
doubled.  At  any  rate  we  shall  turn  out  in  full  force  to  the  grand 
rally  in  the  Columbia  theater  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  when  Hon. 
John  S.  Wise,  General  Longstreet  and  others,  will  speak. 

These  facts  of  themselves  indicate  a revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment. No  further  back  than  two  years  ago  any  one  who  had  ventured 
to  predict  such  a condition  in  Georgia  politics  would  have  been 
thought  unbalanced.  This  change  and  growth  is  a healthy  sign. 
White  republican  numbers  in  the  .South  have  been  kept  station- 
ary by  causes  which  time  alone  could  remove.  Every  one  likes 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  his  neighbor.  The  time  was  when  a 
republican  neighbor  was  tolerated  rather  than  admired.  Even 
now  there  are  some  who,  thoroughly  republican  in  principles, 
hesitate  about  making  the  fact  public  and  voting  for  their  con- 
victions, through  fear  ot  a certain  local  reproach.  It  is  with  this 
these  men  that  I would  have  a word.  As  a Southerner  I approach 
them,  and  there  are  no  truer  Southerners  than  those  who  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  first  sight  of  light  on  the  prairies  of  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama.  To  revere  the  memory  of  our  ancestors 
and  kindred  is  laudable.  I permit  no  one  to  vie  with  me  in 
regard  for  the  heroic  valor  of  our  men  in  battle,  nor  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  women  at  home.  All  the  deeds  of  endurance  and 
bravery  in  that  struggle  of  four  years  which  our  fathers  and 
brothers  thought  so  right  that  they  willingly  offered  their  bodies 
as  living  sacrifices,  deserve  to  be  kept  as  a sacred  treasure.  We 
would  not  give  them  up  if  we  could,  and  we  could  not  if  we  would. 
They  shall  be  preserved  in  the  battle  abbey  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
first  note  of  the  song  bird  of  each  returning  spring  shall  call 
them  out  for  our  renewed  endearment.  If  to  cast  a Republican 
ballot  is  to  cast  a refiection  on  these,  our  saddest,  sweetest  mem- 
ories, we  should  reject  the  proffer.  But  those  who  acted  parts  in 


*> 


our  civil  tragedy  had  the  choice  of  doing  what  they  held  tc  be 
right.  Their  decision  does  not  debar  us  from  the  same  choice  of 
doing  what  we  think  is  right.  And  we  add  something  more  to 
their  definition  of  right.  Edmund  Burke  says  a “man’s  rights 
are  his  advantages.”  A man  has  no  rights  that  are  not  his  in- 
terests. Tom  Reed  said  to  the  committee  irom  Atlanta  asking  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  Exposition  that  he  would  help  them 
gladly  because  they  were  the  first  Southern  delegation  to  come 
to  Washington  for  their  interests  instead  of  their  rights.  As 
sentiment  has  its  proper  place,  so  the  demands  of  practical,  every- 
day life  cannot  be  ignored.  Shall  we,  then,  follow  and  do  honor 
to  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  past,  to  its  wisdom  or  errors? 
The  answer  is  unanimous  for  success  and  wisdom.  We  decline 
the  leadership  of  failure  and  error.  Therefore,  gaining  a clear 
conception  of  the  present  situation,  let  us  act,  looking  rather  to 
the  future  good. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  Southern  man  ■who  gives  his 
vote  for  McKinley  will  perform  a double-patriotic  duty,  and  he 
should  do  it.  If  a young  man,  and  voting  for  the  first  time,  he 
will  have  comfort  in  remembering  that  his  first  vote  was  for  a 
party  that  to-day  represents  the  brains  and  patriotism  of  this 
nation.  If  he  is  an  old  man,  the  sooner  he  turns  back  on  the  road 
leading  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  sooner  he  will  reach  Rome. 
If  he  is  a Confederate  veteran,  he  should  hobble  to  the  polls  to 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.  The  pittance  of  pension  that  his 
State  no'w  gives  him,  Bryan  Democracy,  with  its  50-cent  dollars, 
w'ould  cut  half  in  two.  In  Georgia  these  pensions  amount  to 
$550,000.  Bryan  Democracy  proposes,  in  the  interest  of  the  mil- 
lionaire silver  miners’  trust,  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  sum  to  $275,000.  A change  of  three  hundred  votes  in  each 
county  in  Georgia  would  put  her  electoral  vote  where  it  should 
be.  There  are  more  Confederate  veterans  than  that  in  each 
county. 

Another  thought.  The  word  Republican  does  not  now  mean 
what  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  it  could  be  said  then  that 
Democracy  saved  the  South,  it  can  be  said  now  with  equal  truth 
that  the  South  needs  to  be  saved  from  the  Bryan  Democracy. 
The  man  who  rescues  you  from  drowning  has  no  right,  years 
afterwards,  to  pick  your  pocket  and  sand-bag  you  because  he  once 
saved  you.  The  situation  and  conditions  have  entirely  changed. 
The  bugaboo  of  the  negro  question  is  at  last  practically  settled. 
The  man  who  is  silly  enough  to  talk  about  negro  domination, 
distrusts  and  underestimates  the  manhood  of  his  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  English  do  not  for  a moment  think  of  such  a 
possibility  in  South  Africa.  Why  should  we  in  America?  But 
if  you  are  still  possessed  with  the  domination  idea,  the  Georgia 
Democracy  can  give  you  but  little  solace. 

Some  object  to  the  Republican  pension  policy.  They  say  the 
South  is  taxed  for  pensions  which  are  spent  elsewhere.  There 
never  was  a greater  inistake.  The  truth  is  that  more  money 
comes  to  the  South  to  pay  pensions  than  is  taken  out  of  the 
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South  by  the  federal  taxes  for  internal  revenue.  When  Governor 
Northen,  after  the  election  of  McKinley,  brings  all  the  North- 
west into  Georgia,  as  he  is  planning  to  do,  our  pension  crop  will 
turn  out  a much  larger  yield.  While  on  the  topic  of  outside  crops 
another  suggestion  comes  to  me.  Suppose  the  election  in  Geor- 
gia was  really  thought  to  be  doubtful,  what  would  be  going  on? 
Look  at  Illinois.  The  sum  to  be  spent  there  by  both  parties  will 
possibly  reach  $5,000,000,  and  all  in  the  legitimate  ways  of  organ- 
izing, registering,  parading,  speakers,  hall  rent,  etc.  What  for? 
Because  Illinois  was  thought  to  be  a doubtful  State.  Georgia 
might  be  reaping  a similar  harvest  of  “pure  velvet”  but  for  the 
band  of  humming-bird  politicians  buzzing  about  the  State  that  it 
will  be  ruinious  for  the  white  people  to  divide!  It  would  be  ruin 
to  them,  and  nothing  is  ruin  to  them  so  long  as  they  can  stick 
their  honey-sucking  bills  into  a calyx  containing  a solicitorship 
or  judgeship. 

What  does  common  sense  say  to  all  this?  Make  Georgia  a 
doubtful  State,  thereby  bringing  millions  into  the  State  for  the 
people  who  need  it,  and  giving  them  also  the  education  of  such  a 
campaign. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  objections  to  voting  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  let  us  look  on  the  other  side — at  the  reasons  for  our 
supporting  the  ticket.  First  of  all,  the  St.  Louis  platform  enun- 
ciates principles  most  applicable  to  the  condition  of  this  people 
at  this  time.  Secondly,  the  nominee  of  that  convention,  William 
McKinley,  of  all  men  best  understands  how  those  principles 
should  be  applied.  No'w  go  to  Chicago.  That  platform  denies 
that  anything  good  or  right  ever  has  been  done,  and  proposes 
further  to  fix  things  so  that  nothing  good  or  right  ever  can  be 
done.  Their  candidate,  William  J.  Bryan,  reiterates  that  he 
stands  on  every  plank  singly  and  collectively.  The  platform  calls 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Supreme  Court;  he  stands  on  that.  The 
platform  asserts  that  a State  is  bigger  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; he  stands  on  that.  The  platform  calls  for  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  thereby  putting  us  on 
a silver  monometallic  basis  with  50-cent  dollars;  he  stands  on 
that.  Something  unheard  of  before,  they  now  have  two  running 
for  Vice  President;  the  candidate  is  trying  to  stand  on  that.  He 
is,  in  fact,  what  might  be  called  a snug  fit  for  the  platform. 

“The  Republican  partv,”  savs  Major  McKinlev,  “ stands  for 
honest  money  and  a chance  to  earn  it.”  Protection,  McKin- 
leyism,  if  you  choose,  is  the  slogan  of  this  campaign  against 
repudiation.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  these  two  principles, 
sound  money  and  protection,  administered  by  the  Republican 
party,  what  has  the  South  accomplished?  According  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  we  have  been  brought  to  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  are 
utterly  wretched.  What  do  facts  say?  In  1895  the  Southern 
States  produced  1,651,172  tons  of  pig  iron;  26,000  tons  in  excess  of 
the  total  product  of  the  United  States  in  1870.  Starting  in  1865 
at  almost  nothing,  the  Southern  States  mined  last  year  30,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  In  1865  the  Southern  States  had  scarcely  10,000 
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miles  of  railroads  against  45,000  miles  now.  In  1865  the  Southern 
States  had  but  a million  or  two  invested  in  cotton  manufactures. 
They  now  have  1110,000,000  invested  and  consume  1,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  adding  thereby  $30,000,000  more  income  to  the  South 
annually.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
Southern  States  amounts  to  $747,500,000.  In  1865  it  was  scarcely 
a third  of  that  sum.  Do  these  figures  speak  for  retrogression  and 
poverty?  If  the  gold  standard  brings  harm  like  that,  let  us  pray 
for  more  harm.  Money  comes  from  wealth,  not  wealth  from 
money,  just  as  cotton  stalks  come  from  the  seed.  If  all  the 
money  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  people  who  have  other 
property  would  have  it  just  the  same.  1’wenty  pounds  of  cotton 
would  exchange  for  a pair  of  shoes  exactly  as  it  does  now. 
Money  is  a convenience  to  avoid  barter  in  business  transactions, 
just  as  a buggy  is  a convenience  to  ride  to  town  in  to  avoid  walk- 
ing. In  another  relation  money  performs  the  same  service  as 
the  waiter  in  the  hotel.  If  the  hotel  is  well  appointed,  the  waiter 
can  serve  all  the  more  guests.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  dollar.  As 
civilization  advances,  as  communication  is  quickened  and  dis- 
tance shortened  by  telegraph  and  railways,  the  dollar  can  serve 
more  people,  and  therefore  civilization  requires  fewer  dollars  as 
it  progresses.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  our  circulation  per  capita 
has  been  increased  at  a greater  ratio  than  our  population. 

What  we  need  in  Georgia  is  more  people  and  more  business. 
With  these  will  come  more  money;  without  these  more  money 
will  never  come.  The  doctrine  that  the  quantity  of  money  con- 
trols business  and  prices,  is  both  false  and  pernicious.  The  mer- 
chant does  not  require  more  yard  sticks  than  he  has  employees. 
For  the  last  two  years  we  have  heard  nothing  but  that  the  prices 
of  products  are  controlled  by  the  price  of  silver.  Yet  for  the  past 
four  months  silver  has  steadily  gone  down,  and  every  agricul- 
tural product  gone  up — wheat  nearly  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  cot- 
ton nearly  three  cents  per  pound.  The  truth  is,  silver  controls 
nothing  except  the  silver  trust  and  Bryan  Democracy. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the  present  gold  standard 
with  as  full  use  of  silver  as  safety  will  permit  and  the  demands 
of  commerce  require.  To  our  cotton  growers  no  other  policy  would 
be  fair.  They  sell  one-third  of  their  cotton  here  and  two-thirds  go 
to  European  nations,  all  on  a gold  standard.  If  we  change  to  the 
silver  basis  it  would  secure  a smaller  actual  return  to  our  farmer 
for  his  cotton.  The  rate  of  exchange  would  be  against  him,  and 
he  would  have  to  pay  it,  or  what  is  the  same,  it  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  price  of  the  cotton.  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  remain 
on  the  same  basis  with  our  customers  than  to  abandon  our  cus- 
tomers for  people  who  do  not  buy  of  us. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these  considerations,  there  Is  in- 
volved in  this  attempt  of  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver  a moral 
question  that  has  aroused  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  To  pay  back  50-cent  dollars  for  100-cent  dollars, 
not  only  cuts  all  wages  in  two,  but  cuts  the  throat  of  honesty,  and 
puts  upon  our  country  the  stamp  of  repudiation.  Nobody  except 
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the  Bryan  Democracy  ever  imputed  to  God  Almighty  that  in 
creating  America  he  did  a 50-cent  job.  The  men  behind  and  in 
this  movement  are  enough  to  condemn  it.  They  have  been  fitly 
described  as  lawyers  without  clients,  farmers  without  farms, 
financiers  without  finance,  and  statesmen  out  of  a job.  Of  Mr. 
Bryan  I desire  to  speak  personally  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
But  to  me  he  is  the  most  dangerous  man  of  all  his  coadjutors. 
Danger  from  him  consists  in  this:  He  repeats  with  an  eloquent 

glibness  economic  and  financial  fallacifs,  vvith  jnst  enouirb  veneer- 
ing of  truth  to  cover  up  the  error  from  the  unwary  By  such  argu- 
ments he  has  sown  the  seeds  of  class  prejudice  that,  if  they  take  root 
and  grow,  threaten  the  foundations  of  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  As  he  has  often  called  to  his  aid  Bismarck  in  his  old 
age,  I will  quote  Bismarck  in  his  manly  vigor,  sitting  in  his  tent 
before  Paris  looking  over  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  rising  com- 
mune. Said  Bismarck  then:  “I  began  my  public  life  by  being  a 

liberal;  and  now  by  the  force  of  reason,  by  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, and  by  an  increased  knowledge  of  mankind,  I have 
learned,  loving  my  country,  wishing  her  good  and  her  greatness — 
to  become  a conservative  and  an  upholder  of  authority.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I have  tried  to  make  evident 
that  a vote  on  November  3d  for  William  McKinley  is  a vote  foi 
patriotism,  prosperity  ,and  protection  for  the  farm  and  home. 
If  Bryan  should  be  elected,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  capable 
of  judging  that  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  later,  at  first  we 
should  have  the  most  terrific  panic  this  country  ever  experienced. 
In  that  event  cotton  would  be  knocked  down  to  a price  the  lowest 
that  has  ever  been  seen.  Our  home  manufactures  in  the  South 
and  East  would  be  disorganized,  crippled,  and  out  of  the  market, 
leaving  the  Southern  cotton  growers  at  the  mercy  of  Liverpool. 
How  great  would  be  the  distress  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the 
step  from  the  gold  to  the  silver  basis  is  a hiatus  that  may  swallow 
up  our  earnings  an<l  savings  since  I860,  and  footsore  and  weary 
we  should  have  to  start  again  on  the  hard  road  of  success  or 
failure.  The  wish  that  our  Southern  people  may  be  spared  this 
dreadful  calamity  has  been  the  inspiration  of  this  article. 

Respectfully,  THOMAS  P.  IVY. 

October  25,  1896. 


II. 

BETRAYAL  OF  THE  POPULISTS. 

Editor  Journal: — There  were  two  meetings  held  in  Atlanta 
last  night  by  the  two  opposing  political  clubs — the  McKinley  club, 
which  now  has  1,237  members,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic 
League.  At  the  McKinley  club  General  Longstreet  happened  to 
call,  and  no  sooner  was  his  presence  discovered  than  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  ensued.  The  right  bower  of  Lee  could  not  have  been 
given  a greater  ovation  by  his  corps  on  the  battlefields  of 
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Virginia.  The  incident  shows  that  in  this  campaign  the  Republi- 
cans represent  the  national  spirit  and  the  hope  of  the  country. 
Maj.  McKinley  is  a national  man.  Both  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance and  in  his  address  to  the  Confederate  veterans,  he  has  made 
plain  that  he  intends  to  be  President  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a 
faction.  What  did  the  meeting  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
house do?  Listen  to  cheap  talks  by  cheap  men  on  cheap  money. 
The  heroes  ot  their  cause  are  Debs,  Tillman,  Altgeld,  and  Bryan. 
The  men  who  speak  for  such  men  in  Atlanta  can  do  Atlanta  no 
good. 

By  the  way,  as  Tillman  is  quoted  this  morning  as  a prophet 
on  the  election,  here  is  what  a corresponcient  in  Oregon  says  about 
his  work  there: 

“On  the  other  hand,  Tillman’s  work  here  for  the  Bryan  ticket 
has  been  unfortunate.  It  is  authentically  stated  that  it  was 
desired  to  send  him  to  California,  but  the  local  committee  would 
have  none  of  him.  So  he  came  to  Oregon,  and  his  vehement, 
ribald  talk  has  disgusted  large  numbers  of  the  17,000  Democrats 
of  the  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that  since  his  arrival  declarations 
for  McKinley  on  the  part  of  leading  Dc'mocrats  have  been  more 
frequent  and  outspoken.  Many  of  Tillman’s  utterances  have  been 
excessively  coarse,  and  the  Republicans,  through  press  and  from 
rostrum,  have  made  telling  comparisons  between  him  and  the 
sound  money  utterances  of  Tilden,  Jefferson,  Benton,  Carlisle, 
and  others.’’ 

The  poll  and  estimate  of  the  electoral  and  congressional  vote 
published  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  last  Sunday  is  a non-parti- 
san forecast.  The  Herald  says  of  the  357  Congressmen  to  be 
elected,  the  Republicans  will  elect  224,  the  Democrats  127,  and 
and  the  Populists  6.  The  Congressmen  who  will  vote  for  sound 
money  number  315,  and  142  will  vote  for  free  silver.  The  Herald 
further  states  that  the  Senate  will  also  be  for  the  gold  standard. 
We  print  below  the  electoral  table  taken  from  the  Herald.  This 
table  might  have  been  something  like  accurate  when  the  Herald 
began  its  investigations,  but  the  conditions  are  vastly  changed 
to-day.  Out  of  the  Bryan  column  we  should  take  and  place  in  the 
doubtful  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virgiriia— in  all  93  electoral  votes.  The  truth 
is  Bryan  is  sure  of  but  three  Southern  States — Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina. 


Certain  for  Favorable  to 

States.  McKinley.  Bryan.  McKinley.  Bryan. 

Alabama — 11  — 

Arkansas — 8 — — 

California — — — 9 

Colorado — 4 — 

Connecticut 6 — — 

Delaware 3 — — — 

Florida — 4 — — 

Georgia — 13  — 

Idaho — 3 — 

Illinois 24  — — 
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Certain  for  Favorable  to 

States.  McKinley.  Bryan.  McKinley.  Bryan. 

Indiana 15  — — — 

Iowa 13  — — — 

Kansas — — — 10 

Kentucky 13  — — — 

Louisiana..  — 8 — — 

Maine 6 — — 

Maryland 8 — — — 

Massachusetts 15  — — — 

Michigan 14  — — — 

Minnesota — — 9 — 

IMi?sissij)pi — 0 — — 

Missouri — 17  — — 

Montana — 3 — — 

Nebraska — — 8 — 

Nevada — 3 — — 

New  Hampshire 4 — — — 

New  Jersey 10  — — — 

New  York 36  — — — 

North  Carolina — — 11  — 

North  Dakota — — 3 — 

Ohio 23  — — — 

Oregon — — 4 — 

Pennsylvania 32  — — — 

Rhode  Island 4 — — — 

South  Carolina — 4 — — 

South  Carolina — 9 — — 

Tennessee — 12  — — 

Texas — 15  — — 

Utah — 3 — — 

Vermont 4 — — — 

Virginia — 12  — — 

Washington  — — — 1 

West  Virginia <5  — — 

Wisconsin 12  — — — 

Wyoming — — 3 — 


Totals 248  138  38  23 


Electoral  votes  necessary  to  a choice,  224. 

In  speaking  of  how  the  estimates  were  arrived  at,  the  Herald 


says: 

“This  canvass  of  the  country  by  the  Herald  w'as  conducted 
with  absolute  impartiality;  its  correspondents  in  every  district 
being  instructed  not  to  accept  under  any  circumstances  partisan 
estimates.  In  a great  number  of  instances  the  canvass  was  made 
by  counties,  and  where  counties  were  regarded  as  doubtful,  by 
townships.  In  this  work  the  Herald  was  aided  by  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Times-Democrat,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.;  the  Globe-Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Times- 
Herald,  of  Chicago,  111.;  the  Omaha  Bee,  and  the  Chronicle,  of 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Each  of  these  papers  was  as  careful  in  the- 
impartiality  of  the  estimates  it  secured  as  was  the  New  York 
Herald.” 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  helped  to  compile  the  table  for 
the  Herald  w'ould  tend  to  show  that  they  admitted  the  defeat  of 
Bryan. 

“Chairman  Jones  was  the  picture  of  dejection  to-day  when  he 
w’as  asked  to  discuss  the  new's  from  Georgia.  Watson’s  letters- 
to  him  have  been  almost  as  abusive  as  Watson’s  speeches  about 
Sewall.  Mr.  Jones  was  on  the  point  of  visiting  Watson  the  other 
day  when  he  received  a message  from  a friend  that  he  would  only 
bo  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  abandoned  his  trip  after  he  had 
his  gripsack  packed. 

“Chairman  Jones  succeeded  in  nominating  Bryan  in  St.  Louis. 
The  convention  refused  to  accept  Sewall  because  he  is  a man 
of  busine.ss,  and  is  interested  in  banks  and  railroads.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  a straight  Populist  ticket,  it  is  asserted 
that  Jones  deliberately  promised  Watson  and  the  other  Populist 
leaders  that  Sew'all  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  ticket  later, 
and  that  fusion  would  be  arranged  in  all  the  States,  by  which  the 
entire  Democratic  vote  would  be  cast  for  Bryan  and  Watson. 

“There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  about  this  bargain  having  been 
made.” — New  York  Herald. 

These  statements  go  to  show  that  th<!  Bryan  Democracy  have 
deceived  the  Populist  party. 

THOMAS  P.  IVY,  Chairman. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  27,  1896. 


III. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  SILVER  TRUST. 

Editor  Journal: — Having  failed  in  all  their  other  efforts  to- 
persuade  the  American  people  to  place  this  government  into 
their  hands,  the  Bryan  Democracy  are  insulting  all  the  laboring 
class  by  saying  that,  while  they  pretend  to  be  for  sound  money 
and  protection  now,  on  election  day  they  will  vote  for  the  boy 
orator  and  his  probable  cabinet  of  Debs,  Altgeld,  Tillman,  and 
Senator  J.  K.  Jones,  the  revived  Arkansas  traveler.  This  insinu- 
ation was  repelled  yesterday  by  the  declaration  of  Grand  Chief 
Arthur  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  Grand  Master  Sargeant  and 
Grand  Secretary  Arnold  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  favor  of 
the  gold  standard  and  the  election  of  Major  McKinley.  The 
organizations  they  represent  have  a membership  of  800,000.  It 
was  to  a body  of  these  railroad  men  l.hat  Major  McKinley  de- 
livered this  speech: 

“They  say  that  coercion  is  going  on.  It  is  not  coercion,  it  is 
co-operation,  that  one  working  with  the  other  for  the  public  good 
and  for  their  advantage  severally.  We  do  not  want  in  this  coun- 
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try  antagonism  betw'een  capital  and  labor;  they  ought  to  be  close 
together  all  the  time;  the  one  cannot  get  on  without  the  other, 
and  instead  of  being  enemies,  they  ought  to  be  friends;  instead  of 
discouraging  sympathy  betw-een  them,  which  we  all  ought  to 
advance,  there  are  those  who  would  create  antipathy  between 
them;  for  example,  between  railroad  managers  and  those  who 
are  employed  by  the  railroads.  Now,  I do  not  believe  in  any 
such  doctrine  myself.  I believe  in  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man.  I believe  that  labor  gets  on  best  when  capital  gets  on  best, 
and  that  capital  gets  on  best  when  labor  is  paid  the  most.  In- 
stead of  there  being  a natural  antagonism,  there  is  a natural 
alliance  between  them,  and  the  people  who  are  forever  seeking  to 
create  antagonism  between  those  who  employ  labor  and  those  who 
are  employed,  are  the  people  who  never  give  any  employment  to 
labor  at  all. 

“We  want  a tariff  that  will  enable  us  to  pay  all  our  bills,  and 
we  want  that  tariff  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  American  pro- 
tection and  uphold  the  dignity  and  independence  of  American 
labor.  The  labor  of  this  country  was  never  so  indepenaent  or 
prosperous  as  during  the  thirty-three  years  when  we  w’^ere  under 
a protective  policy  and  on  a sound  money  principle.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  American  people  to  look  after  their  own  interests, 
their  own  shops,  their  owm  factories,  their  owm  railroads.  They 
used  to  tell  the  railroad  men  that  a protective  tariff  did  not  help 
them.  Well,  it  may  not  help  them  directly,  but  it  helps  them 
just  as  effectively  as  it  helps  those  w’ho  work  in  mines  and  facto- 
ries; and  why?  Because  without  a protective  tariff  the  shops, 
the  factories  and  the  mines  will  close,  and  when  they  close  the 
railroads  will  have  nothing  to  do,  and  when  the  railroads  have 
nothing  to  do,  their  men  have  nothing  to  do. 

“We  do  not  want  anything  unsound  in  this  government.  We 
want  a dollar  that  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  just  as  good  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  first  mis- 
sion that  a poor,  debased,  depreciated  dollar  performs  is  to  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  to 
lose  it.  This  has  been  the  errand  of  poor  dollars  ever  since  this 
government  began.  The  poorest  dollars  always  eventually  land 
in  the  pockets  of  the  poorest  people,  for,  when  the  break  or  crash 
comes,  the  poor  man  alw'ays  loses  it.” 

Bryan  Democracy  is  without  political  principles  or  patriotism. 
If  anyone  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  explain  how  they  started. 
Did  not  Bryan  Democracy  bring  itself  forth  by  betraying  the  old 
Democracy  at  Chicago?  Did  not  Bryan  Democracy,  already 
having  stolen  their  platform,  betray  the  Populist  party  at  St. 
Louis?  And  for  what?  That  they  might  be  able  to  betray  the 
United  States  to  the  silver  trust.  This  is  no  longer  a contest 
between  candidates  or  factions.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  the  silver  trust — the  most  gigantic  conspiracy 
ever  formed  against  a free  people.  This  trust  began  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  by  purchasing  senatorships  and  subsidizing  news- 
papers. To-day  the  trust  proposes  to  corrupt  ever  voter  by  its 
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offer  of  fifty-cent  dollars.  Of  all  our  pap(irs,  the  New  York  World 
has  been  foremost  in  exposing  this  conspiracy.  Here  are  its  own 
words: 

“The  third  chapter  in  the  World’s  exposure  of  the  great  silver 
trust  was  supplied  hy  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  Secretary  of  the  Bime- 
tallic League  of  the  silver  States,  and  a member  of  the  finance 
committee  of  those  interested  in  the  silver  mines  of  Utah. 

“He  issued  a circular  letter  dated  September  21,  1896,  and 
signed  by  himself  as  one  of  the  ‘committee  on  address.’  Thirty- 
two  other  residents  of  Utah,  twenty-three  of  them  mine  owners, 
joined  with  him  in  soliciting  contributions.  The  rest  were 
bankers  or  others  interested  in  the  silver  output. 

“In  this  circular  letter  the  committee,  through  Mr.  Merrill, 
appealed  directly  to  the  owners  of  ‘such  silver-producing  proper- 
ties as  the  Ontario,  the  Silver  King,  the  Ualy  West,  and  others. 
It  asked  them  plumply  whether  they  ‘can  afford  not  to  contribute 
at  least  the  additional  profit  they  would  receive  for  their  own 
silver  product  for  one  month  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
present  campaign’ — meaning  ‘the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan.’  Mr. 
Merrill  asked  the  prominent  owners  by  name  to  ‘figure  up  the 
average  monthly  silver  product  from  their  mines  and  multiply 
the  product  of  one  month  in  ounces  by  64  cents,  which  is  the 
additional  price  they  will  receive  for  their  production.  All  of 
which  will  be  profit,’  and  ‘at  once  have  the  amount  contributed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  bimetallic  forces 
to  assist  Mr.  Bryan. 

“The  World  did  a little  ‘multiplying’  and  showed  that  with 
only  the  production  of  55,727,000  fine  ounces  (the  restricted  yield 
of  last  year)  the  ‘additional  profit’  to  the  mine  owners  would 
have  been  $35,755,280.  The  extra  profit  for  the  month  asked  for 
would  have  given  to  the  free  silver  campaign  fund  about  $3,000,- 
000.’’ 

So  we  see  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  running  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  people,  but  in  the  interest  of  something  less  than  200 
persons  who  own  and  control  the  great  mountains  of  silver  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada. 

This  is  not  a partisan  contest;  it  is  a contest  built  upon  genuine 
patriotism  and  looking  to  genuine  Americanism. — McKinley. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  creating  wealth  by  the  mere  breath 
>f  Congress.  Congress  can  do  a great  many  things,  but  it  cannot 
make  you  rich  by  debasing  the  money  of  the  country. — Mc- 
Kinley. 

Mr.  Creelman,  whose  latest  estimate  of  the  electoral  vote  is 
given  below,  is  the  New  York  World’s  correspondent,  now  with 
Bryan.  He  has  himself  visited  and  made  a thorough  study  of  the 
situation  in  all  the  doubtful  States,  and  .as  everybody  knows  the 
World  is  a Democratic  paper.  “I  am  confident  that  the  following 
estimate  is  as  close  to  the  actual  figures  of  the  situation  as  ex- 
perience and  a reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  the  doubtful  States,  can  make  it; 
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FOR  McKINLEY. 


Connecticut 6 

Delaware 3 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kentucky 13 

Maine 6 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 15 

I Michigan 14 

♦ Minnesota 9 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey 10 

New  York 36 

North  Dakota 3 

Ohio 23 

Pennsylvania 32 

^ Rhode  Island 4 

Vermont 4 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin 12 

Total 236 


FOR  BRYAN. 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 9 

Colorado 4 

Florida 4 

Georgia 13 

Idaho 3 

Kansas 10 

Louisiana 8 

Mississippi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nevada 3 

North  Carolina 11 

South  Carolina 9 

South  Dakota 4 

Tennessee 12 


12 

DOUBTFUL  STATES. 


Illinois 24 

Nebraska 8 

Oregon 4 

Washington 4 

Wyoming 3 

Total 43 


“That  seems  to  be  the  actual  situation  now.  Mr.  Bryan  may 
be  able  to  swing  Illinois  and  Iowa  into  line  in  the  next  nine  days, 
but  I doubt  it.  Even  if  he  succeeds,  he  is  lost. 

“The  fight  for  the  Presidency  has  been  practically  over  for  more 
than  two  weeks.”  JAMES  CREELMAN. 

If  you  are  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  you  will  have  to  vote  for 
McKinley.  Now  help  all  of  us  to  elect  McKinley  and  Hobart  in 
Georgia.  We  could  not  do  better  for  our  State  and  ourselves. 
McKinley’s  election  means  prosperity,  work  for  all,  and  good 
wages  paid  in  good  money.  It  means  better  prices  for  cotton, 
because  there  will  be  more  demand  for  cotton  when  everybody 
is  at  work.  We  can  elect  McKinley  in  Georgia  if  every  man  who 
wants  him  elected  will  vote  in  accordance  with  that  wish. 

Respectfully,  THOMAS  P.  IVY,  Chairman. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  28,  1896. 


IV. 

THE  COTTON  GROWER  AND  THE  SILVER  MINE  OWNER. 

Editor  Journal: — When  William  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  at 
Chicago,  the  report  came  over  the  wires  that  the  nomination  was 
the  result  of  a speech  he  made  before  the  convention.  Reading 
over  that  speech  at  this  date,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  such 
effect  was  produced  as  we  were  told.  'Chat  the  convention  was 
largely  made  up  of  men  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a pre- 
revolutionary French  assembly,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  Yet, 
being  Americans,  they  did  not  take  such  vapid  and  empty  phrases 
for  the  wise  sayings  of  a statesman. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  nomination  was  due  to  other  causes  of  which  his 
speech  was  a mere  incident.  Those  causes  may  be  reduced  to 
two  heads,  the  low  price  of  grain  in  the  West  and  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill.  The  excessive  and  unfair  reduction  of  the  Wilson  bill 
had  created  distress  everywhere,  and  nowhere  so  keenly  as  in 
the  Federal  treasury.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bryan’s  constituents 
had  granted  him  a permanent  leave  of  absence  from  Congress. 
He  took  in  the  situation,  so  to  speak.  On  account  of  some  sort 
of  encouragement  from  a so-called  bimetallic  league,  another 
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name  for  the  silver  trust,  Mr.  Bryan  began  to  run  all  about  the 
' country  singing  his  tale  of  woe,  and  the  people  being  in  need  of 

help,  listened  to  his  silvery  songs  of  promise.  So  by  the  time 
the  convention  was  held,  Mr.  Bryan  had  become  an  expert  singer, 
“ and  it  was  very  natural  for  the  convention  to  select  him  as 

I leader  of  the  silver  chorus.  This  might  be  called  the  genesis  of 

his  nomination.  The  exodus  is  likely  to  follow  next  Tuesday. 
Let  us  return  to  the  line  of  thought.  One  of  the  causes  that 
I brought  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  front  has  been  removed.  The  North- 

' west  is  no  longer  suffering  from  the  low  price  of  wheat.  The 

failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Argentina  and  India  has  created 
just  that  much  greater  demand  for  American  wheat.  In  response 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  wheat  has  advanced  25  cents 
on  the  bushel,  and  the  talk  is  now  for  “dollar”  wheat.  The 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  are  happy.  They  now  see  that  silver 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  trouble.  States  out  there  that 
were  inclined  to  Bryan  two  months  ago,  are  now  certain  for 
McKinley.  In  addition  to  the  two  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas, McKinley  is  also  leading  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Wyom- 
ing. The  campaign  fund  that  is  w’hipping  in  this  fight  for  Mc- 
Kinley, is  the  $70,000,000  of  gold  that  has  been  brought  from 
Europe  to  pay  for  wheat.  It  is  a sound  money  argument  that  the 
silver  repudiators  cannot  meet  or  controvert.  The  price  of  com- 
modities is  governed  in  the  end  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  not  by  the  kind,  quality  or  amount  of  money. 

One  of  the  causes  that  inflicted  Mr.  Bryan  upon  us.  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  still  remains.  That  the  bill  needs  to  be  revised  so  as 
to  yield  a revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. goes  without  saying.  It  was  this  bill  that  made  the  bond 
issue  necessary.  With  McKinley  elected  and  a Congress  in  sym- 
pathy with  him,  we  need  not  fear  but  that  changes  required  will 
be  made  with  moderation,  without  jarring  any  business  interests. 
For  the  nation  to  come  to  rest  and  go  on  again  to  a greater 
development,  we  have  only  to  put  Mr.  Bryan  quietly  away.  If 
Georgia  will  only  do  her  part  in  this  patriotic  undertaking,  her 
reward  will  be  manifold. 

Whatever  course  the  other  industrial  classes  may  pursue,  the 
cotton  growers  of  Georgia  should  mass  themselves  around  the 
gold  standard.  All  their  customers,  the  European  nations,  that 
buy  our  cotton,  have  the  gold  standard.  The  silver  using  nations 
are  not  cotton  manufacturers.  Two  railroads  of  different  gauges 
cannot  interchange  business  except  at  increased  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  if  both  had  the  same  gauge.  So  two  or  more 
nations  cannot  inter-trade  without  extra  cost  unless  they  are  on 
the  same  money  basis.  This  extra  cost,  in  the  shape  of  exchange, 
will  always  come  out  of  the  farmer,  so  that  all  things  counted  he 
would  receive  a smaller  return  or  price  for  his  cotton  if  we  should 
go  to  a silver  basis.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  silver  argument 
is  true;  that  free  silver  would  give  us  more  money,  and,  there- 
fore, the  price  of  cotton  would  go  up,  would  be  double  the  present 
figure.  How  should  our  farmers  fare  then?  Well,  if  cotton  went 
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up,  all  other  crops  would  go  up  for  the  same  reason.  Take  for 
example,  these  sixteen  articles  and  commodities  that  every  far- 
mer buys,  more  or  less  at  some  time  or  other — trace-chains, 
plows,  hofes,  wagons,  shovels,  axes,  sugar,  salt,  pork,  hats,  shoes, 
clothes,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  syrup.  If  cotton,  with  free  silver, 
doubled  in  price,  all  these  articles  for  the  same  reason  that  cot- 
ton doubled,  would  double  also.  What  would  be  the  result?  The 
cotton  grower  would  have  to  buy  sixteen  articles  at  high  prices, 
and  would  have  but  one  article  to  sell  at  a high  price.  That  is 
what  16  to  1 means  to  the  cotton  grower. 

So  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  in  the  deal  between  the  silver 
mine  owner  and  the  cotton  grower,  every  time  the  silver  mine 
owner  would  turn  jack  on  the  cotton  grower  and  pick  the  money 
up! 

The  thread-bare  charge  that  the  act  of  1873  was  passed  clan- 
destinely is  put  in  use  again.  The  fact  is,  the  measure  had  been 
recommended  by  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  1869,  and 
was  passed  after  a full  debate  in  Congress,  running  through 
three  sessions,  and  that  debate  fills  about  100  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Senators  Jones  and  Stewart,  the  free  silver 
leaders  now,  voted  for  the  bill  and  declared  that  nothing  was 
money  but  gold.  Why  was  the  act  of  1873  passed?  Why  tiid 
clothes  made  of  cotton  take  the  place  of  linen?  Why  did  the 
electric  car  supersede  the  old  horse  car?  Why  did  gas  give  way 
to  electric  lights?  For  the  simple  reason  that  all  these  changes 
were  improvements  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  The  law  of 
progress  cannot  be  set  aside.  Progress  is  the  only  universal 
law  of  the  universe.  To  take  further  an  example  that  our  farmers 
will  appreciate  more  directly;  it  used  to  take  two  mules,  two 
plows,  and  an  extra  hand  to  sow  the  seed  to  plant  a row  of  cotton; 
but  the  cotton  planter  was  invented,  and  now  but  one  mule,  one 
plow,  and  one  laborer  does  what  previously  required  double  that 
force. 

This  is  a fair  representation  of  the  difference  in  economy  of  a 
double  and  single  standard.  The  demands  of  international  trade 
and  commerce  made  the  single  standard  imperative.  Competi- 
tion and  economy  made  the  cotton  planter  imperative. 

But,  according  to  the  free  silver  idea,  the  cotton  farmer  ought 
to  abandon  the  cotton  planter  as  a dreadful  engine  of  destruction, 
grinding  him  down  to  poverty. 

Conceding  the  election  of  McKinley,  what  ought  we  to  do  next? 
It  is  best  for  Georgia  to  be  represented  by  only  one  party  in  Con- 
gress? If  the  administration  is  to  be  Republican,  should  not  Geor- 
gia have  some  Republican  congressmen?  What  does  the  fifth 
district  answer  to  this  question?  Comp.ire  the  platforms  of  the 
two  candidates,  Chicago  with  St.  Louis.  What  does  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston’s say  to  the  laborers  and  workingmen  of  the  fifth  district? 
Mr.  Livingston’s  platform  says:  “The  American  dollar  is  too 

good  for  the  American  workingmen;  the  wages  of  the  American 
workingmen  are  too  high.  They  ought  to  be  cut  half  in  two,  and 
the  remaining  half  paid  in  Mexican  and  Chinese  money,  the 
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meanest  money  in  the  world.”  That’s  exactly  what  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston’s platform  says.  Now  what  does  Mr.  Hendrix’s  platform 
say?  “That  a full  day’s  pay  should  be  given  for  a full  day’s 
work;  that  our  workingmen  ought  to  have  high  wages  in  the 
best  money  in  the  world.”  What  does  Mr.  Livingston’s  platform 
say  to  the  farmers  and  townspeople  of  the  fifth  district?  It  says: 
“You  people  can’t  do  anything  but  farm.  You  have  not  sense 
enough  to  amass  a fortune.  Let  the  English  do  the  manufac- 
turing and  you  do  the  farming,  all  the  work  in  the  sun  and  rain.” 
That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Livingston’s  platform  says.  What 
does  Mr.  Hendrix’s  platform  say  to  the  country?  “That  every 
town  in  the  district  ought  to  have  a factory  of  some  sort.  Geor- 
gians can  manufacture  as  well  as  English  and  other  foreigners. 
That  the  women  and  children  who  are  too  delicate  for  farm  work 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  their  living  in  factories, 
where  the  work  will  be  pleasant  and  agreeable.  That  then  the 
farmers  would  sell  these  factory  operatives  all  their  eggs, 
chickens,  and  butter,  at  double  the  price  in  good  money.  That 
the  farms  around  the  town  would  be  worth  double  what  they 
are  now,  and  in  good  money.”  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hen- 
drix’s platform  says,  and  it  represents  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  fifth  district. 

There  are  no  new  electoral  estimates  to-day,  except  those  by 
the  Bryan  Democracy.  Considering  the  sort  of  money  they  offer 
n.s  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  their  eleftoral  estimates  are  half 
fiat  also.  Senator  Quay  sticks  to  his  estimate  of  280  electoral 
votes  for  McKinley,  and  Gen.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  says  it  will  go 
over  300.  Somehow  there  is  a feeling  that  Bryan  will  get  just  73 
votes.  In  that  event  hereafter  he  can  speak  of  the  “crime  of  ’73” 
with  real  truth.  All  the  Northwest  is  falling  into  line.  The  vote 
by  postal  card  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Record  in  twelve  States, 
to-wit:  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Wis- 

consin, Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  now  shows  an 
even  third  for  Bryan  as  compared  to  McKinley.  The  Southern 
States  are  going  to  be  heard  from  also.  Next  Tuesday  there  will 
be  a slip  of  the  Piedmont  escarpment  McKinleywards  that  will 
shock  the  Bryan  “Democracy  more  than  the  earthquake  did 
Charleston.  Respectfully,  THOMAS  P.  IVY. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  29,  1896. 


V. 

GOLD  IN  THIS  CAMPAIGN  STANDS  FOR  CIVILIZATION. 

Editor  Journal: — Chicago  or  Canton;  which  will  you  choose? 

In  these  two  cities  the  closing  week  of  the  campaign  has  illus- 
trated the  character  of  the  opposing  forces.  In  Chicago  one  saw 
the  candidate  of  the  silver  trust  rushing  from  ward  to  ward,  re- 
peating the  same  speech  the  five  hundredth  time,  namely,  that 
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every  man  who  had  anything,  got  it  wrongly,  and  the  more  decent 
and  respectable  he  had  been,  the  more  he  was  to  be  condemned. 

What  is  more,  wherever  the  nests  of  Poles,  Bohemians,  Mag- 
yars, and  anarchists  were  thickest,  there  the  sentiments  against 
law  and  order  were  received  with  the  greatest  applause.  Turn 
to  the  other  picture.  In  Canton,  on  his  own  front  porch,  tp  which 
nearly  a million  voters  had  journeyed — standing  there  before  a 
delegation  of  American  citizens — our  leatler,  a statesman,  Maj. 
McKinley  said; 

“I  am  glad  to  note  the  deep  interest  rhat  the  people  of  the: 
country  are  taking  in  the  pending  election,  but  now  a few  days 
off.  I w'as  struck  by  an  expression  by  one  of  your  spokesmen 
that  you  were  ready  for  the  contest.  I believe  there  has  been  no 
time  in  our  history  since  the  war  that  the  people  were  so  anxious 
and  impatient  to  vote,  and  so  decided  in  their  convictions  as  to 
the  character  of  their  votes  as  they  are  this  year.  I believe,  too, 
that  on  the  3d  day  of  November  the  verdi(!t  of  the  people  will  be 
for  sound  money,  for  public  faith,  public  morals,  protection  and 
reciprocity.  It  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that  the  propo- 
sition w'hich  comes  from  a certain  quarter  to  debase  the  standard 
of  value  in  this  country  and  degrade  our  currency  with  which  W'e 
are  doing  our  business — it  seems  almost  incomprehensible,  I say, 
that  it  should  have  any  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  an  American 
citizen.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  government  that  should  be 
fixed,  stable  ,and  unvarying  in  value — as  fixed,  stable,  and  unvary- 
ing as  the  wit  of  man  can  make  it — it  is  the  currency  that  meas- 
ures the  exchanges  of  the  people,  and  is  given  in  exchange  for 
their  products  and  labor.  We  don’t  want  any  poor  money  in  the 
United  States.  The  experience  of  mankind  has  been  that  when- 
ever poor  money  has  been  used,  the  loss  has  fallen  upon  the 
poor  people  of  the  country.” 

What  does  this  contrast  say  to  the  American  voter?  It  stands 
like  a guide  post,  pointing  to  a Republican  ballot. 

To  us  who  pin  our  faith  to  gold  it  is  a consolation  to  know 
that  our  allies  are  the  white  races  of  the  world.  The  mongrel 
races  alone  have  silver  for  a standard.  What  has  silver  done  for 
us,  that  we  should  pay  it  homage?  As  a money  metal  it  always 
fails  to  meet  the  commercial  test  unless  guaranteed  by 
the  old  reliable  guard  of  gold.  It  has  never  held  to  the  same 
value  any  single  decade.  On  the  other  hand  gold  is  the  money  of 
Christianity.  Gold  has  built  great  churches  and  all  the  free 
schools.  What  silver  standard  nation  has  a system  of  free 
schools?  If  not  content  with  our  religion  and  institutions,  let 
the  silver  advocate  exchange  our  country  for  one  of  his  liking. 
Let  him  go  to  India  and  bathe  in  the  slimy  waters  of  the  Ganges  ; or 
to  China,  where  rats  are  a delicacy;  or  to  Japan,  where  women 
have  no  virtue;  or  to  Mexico,  where  thrtje-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation are  practically  slaves.  Such  is  the  barbarism  of  the  great 
silver  countries.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  step  by  step 
with  civilization.  Georgia  does  not  neeii  free  silver.  Georgia 
needs  free  schools  and  free  ideas;  these  will  make  her  great  now 
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and  to  posterity.  So,  if  you  want  to  start  along  on  that  line,  on 
next  Tuesday  vote  for  William  McKinley.  If  you  have  a farm 
going  to  waste,  the  surest  way  to  get  it  cultivated  is  to  elect 
McKinley  in  Georgia.  If  you  have  a vacant  city  lot,  the  quickest 
way  to  get  a building  on  it  is  to  elect  McKinley  in  Georgia. 

People  who  have  been  carried  off  their  feet  by  reports  of 
Bryan’s  speeches  in  Chicago,  will  find  the  truth  doubtless  in  this 

telegram  from  Chicago:  . . + 

“Mr.  Bryan’s  visit  to  Chicago  is  proving  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  his  managers.  While  his  frantic  efforts  and  mad  rush 
from  place  to  place  has  attracted  many  people,  a large  portion  of 
them  not  only  wear  yellow  badges,  but  show  their  loyalty  to 
McKinley  by  cheers  for  him  at  the  conclusion  of  Bryan’s  remarks. 
Wherever  Bryan  speaks,  McKinley  speakers  soon  put  in  their 
appearance,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  Bryan’s  speeches  here  to 
have  any  influence  on  voters,  it  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
work  of  McKinley  speakers  throughout  the  city.” 

It  is  not  probable  that  Chairman  Hanna  would  have  sent  five 
car  loads  of  speakers  and  literature  into  Missouri  and  Kansas  if 

they  had  been  needed  in  Illinois. 

The  Chicago  Record  postal  card  election  has  been  closed.  The 
total  vote  cast  was  239,000.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  McKinley 
received  67,000;  Bryan,  14,000;  Palmer,  1,593;  Levering,  620. 

The  following  was  the  vote  in  the  States: 


Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Srmtli  IVnlrnta  

Bryan.  McKinley. 

5,771  5,203 

1,683  6,309 

647  1.469 

North  Dakota  

260 

750 

fmsfl  cj  

3,500 

6,900 

Wisconsin 

Miphie^nTi  

2,200 

3,900 

10,000 

12,000 

q1t5i  

2,100 

5,300 

TnHinTin  

5,700 

13,900 

Town  . 

4,800 

14,400 

Illinois  (outside  Chicago) .... 

6,000 

18,000 

Reports  from  eleven  States  have  been  made,  showing 

pluralities  or  majorities  for  McKinley  as  follows: 

40,000 

probable 
to  80,000 

XC ji'ncQa  . . 

. . 8,000 

TnHinnfi  ... 

25,000 

to  50,000 

ATq  I'vl  Q -n  H 

..  25,000 

A/TinViicrQn  ..  20,000 

TV/Tinn  Asntfl  .... 

..  15,000 

Vrirlr 

. .300,000 

, . .100,000 

clra 

, ..  18,000 

. . . 8.000 

(We  shall  give  reports  from  the  other  States  when  made.) 
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As  these  estimates  are  made  from  official  reports  to  Chairman 
Hanna,  they  are  reliable.  How  reliable  i;an  best  be  judged  after 
reading  what  follows  from  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  most  accurate  investigator  of  this  campaign.  He  ^ 

also  gives  his  reasons  for  not  believing  the  extravagant  claim  of 
Senator  Jones; 

“No  one  who  knows,”  says  Mr.  Wellman,  “the  rival  managers 
in  this  campaign  woultl  match  Mr.  Jones  against  Mr.  Hanna  in 
acumen  and  judgment.  Senator  Jones  is  an  admirable  gentleman. 

He  is  strong  in  intellect  and  polished  in  manner.  But  he  is  dis- 
tinctly a Southerner.  He  has  all  the  Southern  instincts  and  tra- 
ditions. It  is  rather  odd,  but  it  is  true,  that  no  first-class,  prac- 
tical politician — in  our  Northern  acceptation  of  the  term — ever 
came  out  of  the  South.  In  the  South  they  do  not  know  what 
organization  is,  and  w'e  know  it  in  the  North.  They  have  never 
been  pushed  to  it.  It  is  foreign  to  their  temperament  as  well  as 
their  experience. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  praise  Mr.  Hanna.  He  may  have 
his  faults,  but  as  a politician  he  has  demonstrated  his  prowess.  ^ 

He  is  not  by  any  means  a tyro,  as  Senator  Jones  is.  In  politics, 

Mr.  Hanna  is  just  what  he  is  in  business — keen,  practical,  mas- 
terful. He  knows  human  nature,  above  all  things.  He  is  rarely 
deceived  in  the  men  he  appoints  for  certain  tasks.  He  is  not 
often  at  fault  in  the  methods  which  he  adopts  for  affecting  public 
opinion  or  strengthening  party  lines  where  there  have  been  signs 
of  wavering.  More  important  than  any  other  phase  of  his  tem- 
perament, so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned,  is  his  ability  to 
guard  himself  against  being  imposed  upon  by  his  subordinates. 

It  is  in  just  this  that  the  radical  difference  between  Mr.  Hanna  and 
Mr.  Jones  is  found.  And  a more  serenely  confident  campaign 
manager  than  Mr.  Hanna  is  at  the  present  moment,  I have  never 
seen. 

“But  the  greatest  trouble  with  Chairman  Jones  is  not  in  him- 
self, nor  in  his  committee.  The  weak  point  is  in  the  State, 
county,  and  township  organizations  on  vhich  he  has  to  depend. 

Every  campaign  manager  must  rely  upon  his  subordinates 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  his  only  means  of  getting  in-  in- 

formation. If  State  Chairmen  are  deceived  or  deceptive,  the 
National  Chairman  will  be  deceived.  H<i  will  be  led  to  believe 
in  a state  of  facts  which  does  not  exist.  That  is  precisely  where 
Senator  Jones  stands  to-day.  He  plac<(s  faith  in  the  reports 
which  he  gets  from  his  chairmen  in  such  States  as  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  and  claims  those  States  for 
Bryan.  But  Mr.  Jones  is  hanging  to  a rope  of  sand. 

“The  writer  has  been  in  nearly  all  the  so-called  doubtful  States 
of  the  West.  He  has  formed  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
Bryan  managers,  and  inquired  carefully  into  their  methods.  Al- 
most without  exception  they  are  new  men  in  politics.  Almost 
without  exception  they  are  more  or  less  visionary  and  impracti- 
cal. They  are  not  skilled.  Even  if  they  had  the  money  with 
which  to  perfect  complete  organization,  the  most  of  them  would 
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not  have  known  how  to  use  it.  Likable  men,  men  of  good  char- 
acter, men  pleasant  to  meet,  they  are;  but  as  hard-headed,  mas- 
terful political  managers,  they  do  not  fill  the  bill.  Except  in  one 
, or  two  States  they  have  not  taken  polls.  They  do  not  know  where 

they  stand.  They  ‘guess’  they  are  all  right.  Almost  invariably 
I have  found  the  Bryan  managers  claiming  their  States,  lead 
pencil  in  hand,  on  assumptions  that  would  not  at  all  bear  the  test 
of  reason  and  judgment.  They  close  their  eyes  to  obvious  facts. 

I If  they  should  prove  to  be  right,  all  the  ordinary  methods  by 

which  impartial  observers  arrive  at  the  truth  are  at  fault.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  outward  indications,  nothing  in  the  Bryan  or- 
r*  ganization,  nothing  in  the  temperament  of  the  State  managers, 

calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  If  they  are  right,  it  is  pure 
luck — a mere  chance.  The  odds  are  100  to  1 that  they  are  wholly 
wrong,  and  that  Chairman  Jones  is  being  mislead  by  the  men 
behind  him.” 

For  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  Wellman  gives,  we  shall  carry 
Fulton  county.  We  have  organization  and  have  done  work.  If 
we  had  the  same  organization  and  had  done  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  every  county  in  Georgia,  the  State  would  be  as  safe  for 
McKinley  as  New  York.  If  only  all  vote  as  they  feel  and  wish, 
we  shall  carry  it  anyway.  Therefore  let  every  McKinley  man  be 
sure  to  vote,  and  get  all  the  others  he  can.  We  are  making  re- 
cruits every  day  and  everywhere.  Up  in  old  Virginia  a nephew 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Cassius  Lee,  will  not  only  vote  for 
McKinley,  but  is  working  for  his  election. 

A great  slander  has  been  put  on  the  farmers  by  the  Bryan 
Democracy  by  claiming  them  all  for  Bryan.  The  truth  is  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  are  the  best  debt-paying  class.  They  have 
worked  for  what  they  have  and  no  schemer  will  get  them  to  risk 
their  all  on  an  experiment  that  has  been  tried  and  failed  time  and 
again.  The  farmer  gives  good  labor  in  the  ground  for  his  pro- 
<)  ducts,  and  should  get  good  money  back  for  those  products.  Ac- 

cording to  the  census  there  are  in  the  United  States  5,000,000 
farmers  against  14,000,000  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Mc- 
. Kinley  will  receive  the  vote  of  half  the  farmers  and  90  per  cent. 

1 of  the  mechanic  classes.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1892  the 

total  vote  of  all  the  candidates  barely  reached  12,000,000.  Mr. 
Bryan  will  find  it  difficult  to  climb  over  these  figures  to  the  White 
House.  But  after  all  the  two  strongest  forces  that  are  w'orking 
for  McKinley  are  the  moral  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
people,  rising  in  a compact  mass  from  ocean  to  ocean,  against  Mr. 
Bryan’s  proposed  crime  of  ’96. 

The  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  who  will  address  the  citizens  of  At- 
lanta this  evening,  comes  of  a distinguished  and  historic  State. 
He  is  a son  of  the  famous  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia. 
He  was  a soldier  boy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  law'yers  of  New  York.  As  a speaker  he  is  said  to  be  forci- 
ble, witty,  and  eloquent. 

Of  course  no  one  believes  the  roorbacks  that  the  Con- 
stitution publishes  as  coming  from  their  Chicago  desk. 
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The  Constitution  has  cried  wolf  so  often  the  public  no 

longer  heeds  its  alarm.  Gold  is  coming  to  this  country  to  pay 

for  the  wheat  and  cotton  that  London  is  buying  for  the  world, 

and  for  no  other  reason.  Before  Tuesday  doubtless  the  Consti-  t 

tution  will  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  way  here  to  take  a 

seat  in  McKinley’s  cabinet.  THOMAS  P.  IVY,  Chairman. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1896. 


VI. 

THE  GRAND  RALLY  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  THEATER. 

Editor  Journal; — The  grand  rally  of  tht<  Atlanta  McKinley  Club 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Columbia  theater,  was  a success  in  every 
way.  The  theatre  was  filled  even  to  the  aisles  by  people  who  had 
to  ‘stand.  The  boxes  were  occupied  by  handsomely  dressed  and  , 
beautiful  ladies,  among  whom  were  a number  well  known  in  At-  ^ 
lanta’s  best  social  circles.  The  audience  was  certainly  not  less 
than  2,500.  Of  these  about  500  were  negroes,  for  whom  a part  of 
the  galleries  had  been  set  aside.  The  white  people  came  from  all 
classes  of  Atlanta’s  citizens,  from  the  workingman  to  the  banker, 
and  probably  a half  to  two-thirds  of  the  city’s  wealth  was  repre- 
sented. Among  those  noticed  on  the  stage  were  Revs.  Dr.  I.  S. 
Hopkins,  Atkinson,  and  W.  S.  Vail;  Col.  W.  M.  Scruggs,  C.  W. 
Hunnicutt,  W.  D.  Palmer,  A.  E.  Buck,  J.  T.  Stocks,  Alex  P.  Hull, 

Maj.  Smythe,  J.  S.  Prather,  Perry  DeLeon,  G.  B.  Hinman,  Walter 
Johnson,  W.  B.  Miles,  W.  M.  Kelly,  Mr.  Gibbs,  George  S.  May,  J. 

P.  Averill,  Maj.  C.  T.  Watson,  L.  B.  Nelson,  E.  VanWinkle,  Will 
Speer,  Frank  Lederlee,  A.  R.  Bryan,  Col.  Tyler,  J.  G.  St.  Amand, 

John  Oliver,  and  others.  Later  the  gold  Democrats  entered  the 
theatre  in  a body,  bearing  a flag  amid  loud  cheers  that  stopped 
the  speaking.  Of  the  delegation  Col.  Hooper  Alexander,  Col.  J. 

F.  Burke,  Banker  Jake  Haas,  and  National  Committeeman  Thos. 

F.  Corrigan  took  seats  on  the  stage.  I'he  rest,  headed  by  Mr. 

Hugh  T.  Inman,  were  seated  near  the  orchestra.  President  V- 

Thomas  H.  Martin  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  gave  a history 
of  the  club,  saying  that  it  started  some  six  weeks  ago  with  twenty 
members,  and  now  has  over  1,600. 

After  the  glee  club,  composed  of  Prof.  G G.  Crouch,  E.  R.  Howe, 

S.  H.  Cole,  and  G.  H.  Crofts,  had  entertained  the  audience,  Maj. 

J.  F.  Hanson,  elector  at  large  from  Macon,  was  introduced.  Maj. 

Hanson  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches  of  force,  direct- 
ness, and  earnestness,  shdwing  up  the  inconsistency  of  Bryan 
Democracy.  He  insisted  that  protection  and  sound  money  as 
exemplified  in  the  Republican  platform  and  policy,  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  nation.  During  his  speech  he  called  Altgeld  an 
anarchist.  A rejoinder  came  from  the  audience,  and  for  a few 
seconds  there  was  confusion.  The  one  or  two  anarchistic  Bryan- 
ites,  however,  soon  perceived  that  they  would  have  to  quit  their 
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interruption  or  quit  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  kept  quiet.  Bar- 
ring this  incident,  the  audience  was  good-natured,  respectful,  and 
enthusiastic.  Atlanta,  therefore,  has  set  an  example  of  liberality, 
i fairness,  and  broadmindedness  that  other  cities  may  well  follow. 

When  General  James  Longstreet  came  forward,  as  the  next 
speaker,  the  house  rose  to  its  feet  and  gave  him  a grand  ovation. 
The  general  was  too  feeble  to  make  an  address,  and  after  express- 
i ing  his  pleasure  at  his  reception,  called  upon  Colonel  Wilcox  to 

read  his  speech  for  him.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  audience 
manifested  its  impatience  at  the  delay,  thinking  that  the  address 
would  be  printed,  and  could  then  be  read  by  all,  and  that 
everybody  was  anxious  to  hear  Colonel  Wise,  who  was  to  be 
the  leading  speaker  of  the  evening.  The  statement,  therefore,  in 
the  Sunday  Constitution  that  there  was  hissing  at  sentences  in 
General  Longstreet’s  written  address  as  read,  is  not  founded  on 
facts,  and  the  whole  coloring  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
meeting  is  misleading,  if  not  malicious  misrepresentation. 

When  the  audience,  with  the  greatest  patriotic  fervor,  had 
sung  America,  led  by  the  glee  club  and  joined  by  the  band,  the 
Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  the  last  of  the  speakers,  appeared.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  a sentence  before  the  audience  realized  that  they 
were  going  to  be  paid  for  waiting.  The  reputation  that  had  pre- 
ceded Colonel  Wise  had  not  been  exaggerated.  As  a campaign 
orator,  his  equal  has  not  been  heard  in  Atlanta  in  our  generation. 
In  him  are  united  in  harmonious  parts  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  the 
winning  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  dash  and  vigor  and 
boldness  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass.  Not  one  of  the  questions  of  this 
campaign  escaped  the  touch  of  his  wit  and  eloquence.  He  un- 
masked the  silver  barons’  trust  and  punctured  the  vicious  vagaries 
of  Debs,  Altgeld,  and  Pitchfork  Tillman.  But  Mr.  Bryan  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention.  He  described  him  as  the  “Great 
who  is  he,”  at  the  head  of  the  “Great  what  is  it.”  An  impression 
1 of  his  speech  can  best  be  conveyed  by  saying  that,  as  a whole,  it 

ought  to  be  called  the  “Royal  spanking  of  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
I Platte.” 

I The  Atlanta  McKinley  Club  thanks  the  national  committee  for 

sending  Colonel  Wise,  and  when  he  comes  again,  we  shall  keep 
him  longer,  for  he  made  friends  everywhere;  on  the  rostrum,  on 
the  street,  at  the  clubs,  and  all  agree  that  he  is  a jolly  good  fellow. 

The  campaign  that  ends  to-day  marks  an  epoch  in  our  political 
history.  If  we  wonder  at  the  great  change  in  party  affiliations 
in  Atlanta,  they  are  just  as  marked  in  other  places  and  sections. 

Mr.  Perry  DeLeon  took  part  in  the  Cleveland  parade  with  the 
New  York  Cotton  exchange  in  1892.  Then  there  were  nearly  400 
Democrats,  he  says,  from  the  exchange  in  that  parade.  To-day 
there  are  but  two  Bryanites  in  the  exchange;  all  the  rest  will 
vote  for  McKinley.  Three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  them  are 
Southerners,  and  many  of  them  Confederate  soldiers  and  officers. 
The  truth  is  that  a vote  for  McKinley  is  not  so  much  a vote  for 
the  Republican  party  as  for  the  United  States;  a patriotic  vote 
for  country.  It  is  a vote  for  the  principles  which  every  Southern 
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■statesman  of  note  has  advocated;  a vote  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 


How  the  gold  Democrats  will  vote  in  the  election  of  course  no 
one  know's.  But  if  General  Palmer’s  ad^dce  is  taken,  they  wiil 
vote  for  McKinley.  This  is  what  General  Palmer  said  in  a speech 
Friday  last: 

“I  promise  you,  my  fellow  Democrats,  I will  not  consider  it 
any  very  great  fault  if  you  decide  next  Tuesday  to  cast  your  bal- 
lots for  William  McKinley,  although  you  may,  if  you  desire  it, 
vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner.” 

The  time  for  argument  has  passed.  We  could  not  say  anything 
stronger  than  the  scenes,  the  trading,  trafficking,  and  bartering 
of  officers  in  the  Kinball  house  last  week  presented.  If  the 
Empire  State  wants  an  empire  senator,  a senator  big  enough  to 
represent  the  State,  nothing  would  contribute  more  in  that  direc- 
tion than  to  carry  Georgia  for  McKinley.  If  our  State  Supreme 
Court  is  to  be  held  up  to  the  standard  of  Warner  and  Lumpkin, 
give  the  traders  a w'arning  now  by  electing  McKinley  in  Georgia, 
The  people  demand  a vindication  of  their  intelligence  that  such 
a result  would  give. 

We  gave  Saturday  the  estimates  on  the  probable  majorities  or 
pluralities  in  some  of  the  States.  We  repeat  them  to-day  with 
the  others  that  are  believed  to  be  certain  for  McKinley  and 
Hobart. 

The  completed  table  of  States,  which  Mr.  Hanna  holds  to  be 

absolutely  safe  for  the  Republican  ticket,  is  printed  herewith  as 
follows : 
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States. 

South  Dakota. 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . . 


Chairman  Hanna  and  Vice-Chairman  Henry  C.  Payne  are  not 
disposed,  however,  to  limit  their  claims  to  the  foregoing  table. 
The  reports  from  California,  Delaware,  and  Washington  do  not 
venture  definite  predictions  as  to  piuralities,  but  say  these  com- 
monwealths are  safe.  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  even 
Texas,  are  making  encoliraging  promises  to  Mr.  Hanna. 

We  do  not  think  Bryan  and  Sewall  are  sure  of  any  of  the  South- 
ern States  except  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caroiina.  All 
the  rest  are  doubtful,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  changes  are 
going  to  be  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  calculations 
now. 

The  insinuation  that  the  McKinley  club  has  been  using  foreign 
money  in  this  campaign  is  absolutely  false.  Mr.  J.  G.  St.  Amand, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  tells  me  that  he  raised  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  personally  himself,  and  the  balance  by  the 
popular  subscriptions  on  club  nights.  Mr.  St.  Amand  states  fur- 
ther that  a large  part  of  the  money  raised  was  given  by  Democrats 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  club  and  not  members.  Persons 
who  are  quick  to  charge  others  with  being  corrupt  are  liabie  to 
be  corrupt  themselves,  at  least  they  will  bear  watching. 

Why  have  these  political  changes  come  in  the  South?  For 
two  reasons.  The  Southern  people  are  shocked  by  the  revolu- 
tionary plank  in  the  Chicago  platform.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
South  has  been  attracted  by  the  broad  nationalism  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Maj.  McKinley  extended  a whole-souled  good  wish 
to  the  South  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  Later,  on  October  10,  to 
a delegation  of  Confederate  veterans  he  spoke  w'ords  that  should 
put  to  shame  those  'W'ho  are  trying  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  hate 
and  sectionalism.  Let  every  Southerner  who  doubts  read  the 
speech  quoted  below  and  then  cast  a patriotic  ballot; 

“Let  no  discordant  notes  grate  upon  melody  of  peace.  Let  it 
go  forth,  let  it  be  everywhere  proclaimed,  that  the  men  of  the 
North  and  the  men  of  the  South  together  stand  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  justice  and  the  supremacy  of  law.  (Great  cheering.) 
The  voice  that  would  reopen  the  conflicts  of  the  past,  and  the 
bitterness  of  30  years  ago,  that  would  array  class  against  class, 
or  section  against  section,  is  not  a friend,  but  an  enemy  of  our 
glorious  Union,  and  stands  in  the  pathway  of  its  glorious 
progress.  (Great  applause  and  cries  of  ‘That’s  right.’)  Men  of 
the  South,  the  only  force  now  needed  in  this  free  government  is 
that  of  conscience,  justice,  reason,  and  intelligence.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) This  is  the  irresistible  power  upon  which  rests  our 
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strength,  security  permanency,  and  glory.  We  have  entered 
upon  a new  and  blessed  era;  we  have  crossed  the  dominion  of 
force  into  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  law  and  mutual  good  will 
(Tremendous  cheering.)  Faith  in  each  other,  faith  in  a common  T 

country,  faith  in  the  future  and  a common  destiny,  has  made  us 
one  forever  one.  We  have  learned  that 

“Peace  and  greatness  best  become; 

Calm  power  doth  guide. 

With  a far  more  imperious  stateliness. 

Than  all  the  words  of  violence  can  do. 

And  easier  gain  those  ends  she  tends  unto. 

(Great  applause  and  cries  of  ‘Good,  good.’)  This  is  my  message 
to  grim  survivors  of  that  mighty  war,  of  both  sides.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  I would  have  carried  into  practical,  every-day  admin- 
istration and  fill  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  (Cheers.) 

I thank  you  for  this  cordial  greeting.  I thank  your  orators  for  ^ 

their  generous  words  of  assurance  in  your  behalf.  Let  us  remem- 
ber  now,  and  all  in  the  future,  that  we  are  Americans,  and  that 
what  IS  good  for  Ohio  is  good  for  Virginia.”  (Continuous  ap- 

yells  and  three  cheers  for  McKinley  and  Hobart. 

^ It  said  to  the  Confederate  veterans 

and  through  them  to  all  the  Southern  people. 

^l^ction  is  to-morrow,  and  this  column  is  closed  The 
McKinley  club  was  organized  in  the  spirit  of  its  leaders.  We 
thank  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  for  their  support  and  appreciation 
of  our  patriotic  purposes.  We  believe  that  we  can  wish  our  city 
and  our  State  nothing  better  than  that  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  news  will  be  confirmed  which  is  now  assured,  that  our  next 
President  is  to  be  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio 

Respectfully,  THOMAS  P.  IVY,  Chairman. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  2,  1896. 


CONCLUSION. 

election  gave  272  votes  for  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  175  for  the  opposition.  This  was  ten  less  than  the  estimate  in 
these  columns  the  day  before  the  election.  North  Dakota,  Nebraska 

and  Kansas  miscarried,  but  we  gained  instead  California  and  Dela- 
ware. 

The  Atlanta-McKinley  Club,  by  its  work  in  Fulton  conntv  in- 
creased  the  Republican  vote  from  1,199  for  Harrison  to  3,006  for 
McKinly,  and  that  vote  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  Repub- 
lican vote  polled  and  counted  in  Mississippi.  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
a majority  ot  81,000  for  Cleveland  was  reduced  to  less  than  34,000  for 
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Bryan.  The  Republican  vote  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States 
below,  as  compared  to  the  vote  for  Harrison : 


is  given 


11  Alabama  . . . 

8 Arkansas  . . 

4 Florida  . , . 

13  Georgia  . . . 
13  Kentucky  . . 

8 Louisiana  . . , 

8 jNIaryland  . . . 

9 Mississippi  . . 
17  Missouri  . . . 

1 1 North  Carolina 
i)  South  Carolina 

12  Tennessee  . . 
15  Texas  .... 


0 West  Virginia 


HARRISON. 

m’kinlev. 

9, 1 97 

54, 1 3.1 

46,884 

37,512 

CO 

1 1 ,545 

48,305 

60,094 

135.441 

218,055 

13,282 

18  962 

92,736 

136,978 

1,406 

4,849 

226,918 

304,500 

100,342 

155,222 

13,345 

9,643 

100,331 

148,773 

81,444 

171,800 

113,262 

135,361 

80,293 

102,000 

1,062,183 

1 ,569,232 

An  anylysis  of  this  vote  is  full  of  suggestions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  increase  in  the  Republican  vote  in  the  South  in  four  years  is 
remarkable.  The  McKinley  vote  exceeds  that  for  Harrison  by  more 
than  500,000.  Out  of  150  Southern  electoral  votes  McKinley 
received  2(i — or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  Southern  electoral  vote, 
where  Harrison  had  none.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
Republican  vote  in  the  South  is  hopeful.  The  influences  that  pro- 
duced this  change  were  dissatisfaction  with  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  platform  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  haml,  the 
national  platform  and  campaign  of  the  Republican  ]>arty,  which  met 
half  way  the  growing  inclination  of  the  younger  Southern  business 
men  towards  the  Republican  tariff  policy.  How  to  retain  this  in- 
creased Southern  vote,  and  how  to  build  up  a party  in  the  South  to 
take  the  place  of  the  degenerate  Democracy  is  a problem  that  will 
require  careful  study  from  the  incoming  administration. 

In  politics,  as  in  other  concerns  of  life,  it  is  important,  first  of  all, 
to  determine  what  is  practical.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  speak 
of  the  South  as  one  district  of  common  interest.  For  example, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  are  very  distantly 
related  to  the  other  Southern  States. 

The  four  States  just  named  get  their  characteristics  from  the  lower 
Mississippi  river.  There  Republican  ideas  will  be  slowest  to  take 
root  and  grow.  In  fact,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Republican 
efforts  in  those  States  will  bear  fruits  equal  to  the  cost.  Beyond  the 
Mississippi  is  Texas,  a great  empire  ready  for  Republican  doctrines. 
Coming  east  again,  we  find  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
the  Carolinas,  the  Virginias,  Maryland — all  States  whose  interes'ts 
are  as  identical  with  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  South-Atlantic  States  should  be  classed  in 
interests  with  the  East.  We  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  poli- 
tics of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  We  are  manufacturing  and  com- 
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mercial,  as  well  as  agricultural  States.  The  lower  Mississippi  States 
are  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

The  plan  that  will  be  best  to  adopt  in  bringing  the  Southern  States 
named  from  their  alignment  with  Democratic  prejudices  to  their  Re- 
publican interests,  tlie  President-elect  and  his  caibnet  no  doubt  will 
decide  upon  wisely.  Meamvhile,  it  is  w’ell  to  recognize  that  there 
are  some  things  clearly  pointed  out  that  ought  to  be  done,  while 
there  are  others  no  one  as  yet  knows  how'  to  do.  The  same  or  simi- 
lar restrictions  that  have  been  throwui  around  the  ballot  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Carolina  are  liable  to  be  tried  in  all  the  other 
Southern  States.  Looking  to  such  a culmination  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration should  exert  itself  to  bring  to  its  support  the  majority 
of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  South.  The  growth  of  Southern  Bepuh- 
Ucanism  depends  upon  such  a policy. 

As  to  appointments  in  the  South,  there  is  probably  some  room  for 
improvement.  The  office-holders  are  looked  at  to  some  extent  as 
agents  of  the  party,  and  the  party  is  judged  of  wdth  them  as  a cri- 
terion. No  man  should  be  appointed  to  an  office  simply  because  he 
is,  or  claims  to  be,  a Republican.  If  he  is  a Republican,  it  is  all  the 
more  a reason  wdiy  he  should  be  a man  of  character  and  standing  in 
the  community.  If  there  be  no  such  Republicans  there,  then  take 
the  man  in  that  community  we  can  most  likely  make  a Republican. 
Granting  that,  so  far,  w^e  have  outlined  the  Southern  Republican 
policy,  wdiat  is  still  needed  to  make  success  sure?  In  what  res]^ect 
are  we  w’eak  ? The  South  is  without  a daily  Republican  press.  With- 
out a press  behind  us  to  defend  us  from  misrepresentation,  and  to 
present  to  Southern  readers  true  Republican  principles,  our  progress 
w’ill  be  slow',  if  w'e  progress  at  all.  Now'here  is  a Republican  paper, 
conducted  on  fearlessly  independent  lines,  needed  more  than  in 
Atlanta.  A morning  paper  published  here  would  give  the  morning 
news  to  five  States  and  to  300,000  Republican  voters.  It  w'ould  have 
a w’ider  circulation  and  wneld  a greater  influence  if  published  in  At- 
lanta than  if  published  elsewhere,  because  Atlanta  is  now  regarded 
as  the  foremost  city  of  the  South.  To  w'hip  Bryan  Democracy  in 
Georgia,  is  to  whip  Bryan  Democracy  in  the  South.  T.  P.  I. 
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THE  ATLANTA  McKINLEY  CLUB. 


OFFICERS  ; 


President 

THOMAS  II.  MARTIN. 
Vice-Presidents. 

JOHN  olivp:r. 

W.  R.  MILES. 

Treasurer, 

EDWARD  PRATT. 

Secretary. 

.1.  P.  AVERRILL. 


Executive  Committee. 

W.  D.  PALMER. 

C.  T.  WAT80N. 

W.  AI.  KELLAL 
.1.  G.  St.  am  AND. 
ISAAC  II.  HAAS. 
FRANK  LEDERLE. 

T.  P.  IVY. 

Committee  on  Organization 
State  Clubs. 

A.  II.  EGLESTON,  Jr. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Atlanta  AIcKinley  Club,  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  26,  the  Club  was  reorganized  and  the  above  officers 
elected;  the  most  of  them  being  the  original  officers  of  the  Club. 
While  the  Club  retained  its  campaign  name,  the  object  of  the  Club 
is  to  promote  the  principles  of  protection  in  Georgia,  and  other 
sound  political  doctrines.  Looking  to  this  end,  similar  clubs  will  be 
organized  throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  in  every  county  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  All  parties  willing  to  take  part  in  this  work 
or  to  contribute  toward  the  work  of  ethers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Club  as  early  as  possible. 


BONDS. 


MUN1CIP.4L  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


Thomas  P.  Ivy, 

BANKER  AND  BROKER, 


411  Equitable  Building, 


(;K().  W.  IMRROTT,  VroMiient.  ^.COLLIER,  Vice-Presideut 

JACOB  HAAS,  Cashier. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $500,000. 


CAPITAL  CITY  BANK 

ATLANTA,  CEORCSA. 


Sale  deposit  boxes 


Transacts  a j^enoral  banking  )»usine?s  iii  all  its  features 
lor  rent.  Eoicign  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 


ATLANTA  CA.  U.  S.  A. 

Leans,  Invesimenis,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Immigration,  £tc 


The  Great  Southern  System, 

Penetrating  all  the  states  of  the  South,  atlbrding  superior  Passenger 
United  States  Mail,  Express  and  Freight  Service. 

J.  M.  CULP,  Trattlc  Mauiger,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  F.  bMlTH,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  W.  A.  TURK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  (!.  ^^ashington,  I>.  C. 

HAIDEN  MILLER,  S.  H.  HARDVVICK, 

As.st.  Gen.  Freight  Agt.,  Asst.  Gen.  Fass.  Agt., 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WM.  BENSIl 


Contractors  and  Builders  of  Cotton  Mills,  Warehouses, 
Office  Buildings,  Business  Blocks, 

. - - AND  ALL  SIMILAR  WORK. 

8»“We  are  well  equipped  with  modern  tools,  aud  are  prepared  to  carryout 
our  contracts  in  shortest  possible  time. 

Office.  66  East  Ellis  Street ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 


